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IRST of all 1 would like to mention two domestic matters. We all 
rejoice to know that Her Majesty the Queen has honoured Sir George 
Dyson by making hima Knight Commander of the Victorian Order. 

| have already congratulated him personally, and now I would like publicly 
on your behalf to send him our best wishes and congratulations. 

As you will know Mr. Lance Dossor is sailing this week for Australia 
to take up an appointment there. We are sorry to lose his valuable 
help at the College, and we wish him success and happiness in the new life 
that lies before him. 

The approach of the Coronation suggests that it would be interesting 
and appropriate to speak of the music chosen for the ceremony, especially 
the contributions of musicians connected with the Royal College of Music, 
and incidentally to tell you something of my experiences when I had the 
honour of directing the music at the last Coronation in 1937. 

This year Dr. William McKie, who was at one time a Scholar at the 
College, and is now organist and Master of the Choristers at Westminster 
Abbey, will conduct the choir and orchestra for the service. Besides 
conducting he is in charge of the preparation and organization of the 
music ; this takes approximately a year to carry out, starting from the 
previous October to the following July. No doubt this surprises you, and 
I can best explain by telling you of my own experience. First there were 
meetings with the Archbishop to hear details of changes in the service. 
Then the music was chosen and various composers invited to write new 
works. For the printing of the service book one had to work with the 
Stationery Office, the Earl Marshal and the College of Heralds, Novello 
and finally to obtain the sanction of the Privy Council before the book 
was issued. Invitations were sent to the choir and orchestra, and to 
Kneller Hall for trumpeters, who were required to play the fanfares. 
Music rehearsals were arranged and carried out, and also I had to attend 
all ceremonial rehearsals. Plans for seating of choir and orchestra were 
drawn up by the Office of Works in consultation with me. Arrangements 
were made with the B.B.C., H.M.V., and film companies for broadcasting, 
recording and news reels. In addition there were innumerable details of 
organization before the Coronation and many jobs afterwards, a catalogue 
of which would only weary you. The things I have mentioned will give 
you a rough idea of the extent of the work. 

Dr. McKie will have the help of Sir Adrian Boult in conducting the 
orchestral items before the actual service starts, which is a similar arrange- 
ment to the one I had in 1937. Sir Adrian is a member of the Council 
of the College. He also taught and conducted the College Orchestra 
many years ago. Two sub-conductors will be Dr. William Harris and 
Dr. John Dykes Bower, both professors at the College. 

Three organists have been invited to take part in the service next 
June, Dr. Henry Ley, Dr. Osborne Peasgood, and Mr. Harry Gabb, all 
of whom have College connections. At the last Coronation we also asked 
three organists, Sir Walter Alcock, Dr. Ley and Dr. Peasgood, and it is 
interesting to note that the 1937 Coronation was the third at which 
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Sir Walter played. Although by that time Sir Walter Alcock was getting 
on in years, few of us will forget the masterly way he extemporized during 
and after the first anthem. 

There will be a choir of approximately 200 boys and 200 men, and 
also a few women representatives of the Dominions. The Cathedral 
tradition of this country is a choir of men and boys, but as it is impractic- 
able to bring boys from the Dominions women will take their place. 
A similar plan was adopted in 1937. It is impossible to mention the 
names of all the men in the choir, but I can tell you there are many to 
represent the College. Similarly the orchestra includes many professors 
and old students. The honorary orchestral secretary is Mr. Eugene 
Cruft, who acted for me in a similar capacity last time. 

It is a great honour and privilege to take part in the music of a 
Coronation, and the greatness of the occasion evokes a wonderful spirit 
from all. For example in the orchestra a leader is happy and thrilled to 
play in the back desk of the violins, for in fact practically all are principals, 
and a conductor like Sir Adrian Boult is happy to act as assistant to 
the Abbey organist. This uplifting selfless spirit infects everyone, all are 
inspired : the beauty of the music, the dignity of the ceremonial combine 
to make the service memorable, and worthy as an offering. 

On June 2nd, before the actual Coronation service starts, and while 
the various processions move up the nave of the Abbey, there will be 
orchestral music. Amongst the works to be played are pieces by 
Vaughan Williams, Holst, Ireland, Gordon Jacob, Butterworth and Bliss, 
all of whom have College connections. Incidentally it is interesting that 
all the music selected to be played before, during and after the service is 
by British composers, if one may be allowed to include Handel in this 
category. Sir Arthur Bliss, Sir William Walton and Sir Arnold Bax, 
who is Master of the Queen’s Musick, have all written orchestral works 
specially for the occasion. 

There is one procession which moves down the nave, this is when the 
regalia is carried by the Clergy from the High Altar to the Annexe. The 
choirs of St. James’s, Chapel Royal and the Abbey lead the procession 
singing the Tallis five-part Litany. At the Altar before the Litany, the short 
motet ““O most merciful’ by Charles Wood is sung. Charles Wood 
succeeded Stanford as Professor of Music at Cambugée and also taught 
composition at the College. 

At the final procession, which heralds the entrance of Her Majesty 
the Queen, a fanfare will be played, which leads into the opening anthem, 
“IT was glad when they said unto me” by Sir Hubert Parry, the second 
Director of the College. This anthem was written for the Coronation of 
King Edward VII and has been used at-every Coronation since. It was 
an inspiration of Parry’s to incorporate the traditional shouts of the 
Queen’s scholars of Westminster School who are privileged to greet the 
Sovereign with the words “ Vivat Regina Elizabetha.” 

After the anthem the Queen is presented to the people by the 
Archbishop from the East, South, West and North, and after each 
presentation a fanfare is sounded. Incidentally these fanfares have 
already been played in College, as Mr. Ernest Hall’s boys well know. 

The Introit has been specially written for the occasion by Dr. Herbert 
Howells, and is a setting of ““ Behold O God our Defender.” For the 
Gradual which follows, a new setting of “‘ Let my prayer come up into 
Thy presence * has been written by Dr. William Harris. The Creed and 
the Sanctus in the Communion service are from the Mass in G minor 
by Dr. Vaughan Williams, with the liturgical English words edited by 
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Maurice Jacobson, another old College student. The old plainsong 
melody ‘“ Veni Creator Spiritus * has been arranged for voices in unison 
and harmony with organ and orchestral accompaniment. This is a 
tevised version of the one used at the last Coronation. 

At the Anointing Handel’s ‘*‘ Zadok the Priest” is sung. This 
anthem was originally written for the Coronation of King George II and 
has now become traditional. 

The great moment of Crowning is described by the rubric which says 
“ At the sight whereof the people, with loud and repeated shouts, shall 
cry, ‘God save the Queen.” The Princes and Princesses, the Peers and 
Peeresses shall put on their coronets and caps, and the Kings of Arms 
their Crowns ; and the trumpets shall sound, and by a signal given, the 
great guns at the Tower shall be shot off.’ Immediately afterwards the 
choir and orchestra combine for the Confortare ‘‘ Be Strong and of a 
good courage.’ This has been specially written by Sir George Dyson, 

During the time when the Archbishop, His Royal Highness the 
Duke of Edinburgh, the Royal Princes and Peers of each degree pay 
homage to the Queen, five short anthems of various periods have been 
chosen to be sung. This procedure was started at the last Coronation, 
because it was impossible to estimate the exact time the homage would 
take. Probably not all five will be needed. The five chosen are : 
** Rejoice in the Lord,” attributed to Redford, “‘O clap your hands all 
ye people,’ Orlando Gibbons ; ‘1 will not leave you comfortless,” Byrd ; 
““O Lord our Governor” by Healey Willan, a well-known Canadian 
composer of Church music, and ** Thou wilt keep him” by S. S. Wesley. 

The fanfare after the homage has been written on the Scottish Psalm 
Tune ‘** Montrose.” 

At Dr. Vaughan Williams’s suggestion, the Archbishop has agreed 
that at this point of the service, the people in the Abbey shall be given 
an opportunity to sing a hymn. An arrangement of the old hundredth 
has been made by Vaughan Williams for all the people and choir, accom- 
panied by the orchestra, fanfare trumpets and organ. For one verse 
he has included the Dowland Faux Bourdon. 

When the Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh receive the Holy Com- 
munion the choir sings a simple and devotional setting of ‘*O taste and 
see’ by Vaughan Williams. 

The Gloria in Excelsis is by Stanford, and was written forthe Coronation 
of King George V and used at the last Coronation. It is a setting on a 
large scale for chorus and orchestra, and happily combines his English 
church style with a flavour of the Italian. You will remember that 
Stanford was for many years Professor of Composition at the College, 
and many of our well known composers to-day were pupils of his. 

The Te Deum has been written for this occasion by Sir William 
Walton. After the Te Deum is ended, the Queen, in procession, moves 
from the High Altar down the nave of the Abbey, and a fanfare is sounded 
which leads into the singing of the National Anthem. These have been 
written and arranged by Dr. Gordon Jacob. 

In these days the Coronation ceremony can be shared by everyone, 
either by wireless, television or the films. When the time comes I hope 
you will remember and be proud of the honour given to so many old 
College students and professors. Who knows how many of you may 
have a similar opportunity in the future, and thus preserve the tradition? 
I hope too, that this short sketch will help you to take your part in this 
great religious service in which Her Majesty the Queen dedicates herself 
and is consecrated to the service of God and of her peoples. 
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QUEEN MARY 


By THe Lapy CYNTHIA COLVILLE 


ITH the death of Queen Mary on March 24 came the end of a 
W long association of its oldest living Patron with the Royal College 
of Music. And Her Majesty had been an active Patron for many 
years. As an acknowledged connoisseur of design and craftsmanship, 
the Queen had long held a position of real eminence among art lovers, 
and not only in Britain — Her Majesty’s tastes were catholic and varied : 
Chinese jade, Regency furniture, 18th century pictures, Battersea enamels, 
Wedgwood porcelain, old silver — all these and other things too, were 
a delight and interest to Queen Mary. But music was not among these. 
For, though music, too, ministered to Queen Mary’s enjoyment of beauty, 
it was as an amateur in the strict sense of the word that Her Majesty 
approached this art. However, within certain rather narrow limits, the 
Queen delighted in music-making, and spent more than one happy hour 
within the precincts of the Royal College. Many people profess a 
wider and deeper interest in music than they in fact feel. Queen Mary 
belonged to an opposite and more honest school of thought, was not 
ashamed to express her preference for “a good tune,” and for what was 
familiar and easily understood. Military bands possessed a special 
charm for Her Majesty, who actually had a keen ear and quickly picked 
up a congenial melody ; she herself deplored an unimaginative and 
insufficient musical education. A latent capacity that was never fully 
developed showed itself in the serious love of music that characterised 
both the Princess Royal and the late Duke of Kent, who unquestionably 
inherited their real musical gifts from their mother, and this is declaring 
itselfeven more conspicuously in a younger generation, with more informed 
appreciation, Sir Hugh Allen succeeded in devising one or two most 
successful concerts from Queen Mary’s point of view, and at the same 
time interested Her Majesty in the scope and training of the R.C.M. 
Opera. Sir George Dyson continued this admirable progress. At different 
times the Queen had been given, or had purchased, very beautiful materials, 
silks, brocades, etc., and I believe it was at the suggestion of Lady Mary 
Trefusis — herself an accomplished musician, a Lady in Waiting, and 
one of Queen Mary’s girlhood friends — that Her Majesty decided to 
offer these diverse and beautiful stuffs for the Opera wardrobe. This not 
only delighted the heart of Mrs. Gotch, it fulfilled a double purpose in 
Queen Mary’s eyes ; it actively encouraged and aided the work and 
pleasure of young students, and it turned to good account material that 
would otherwise have lain idle and unproductive. Both these aims were 
supremely attractive to Her Majesty’s practical and energetic mind. 

It was in the 30’s, too, that the Queen embarked on a delightful 
little undertaking that was half joke and half friendly generosity. Some- 
Where or other Her Majesty came upon a little model tortoiseshell lute, 
and at once decided that it was a fitting symbol to bestow on the Director 
of the R.C.M. This soon became a fascinating quest, and whenever 
Queen Mary saw a tiny model instrument it had to become a member of 
what Sir Hugh called ‘‘ The Queen’s Band,’ — which stands to-day in a 
case in the hall of the R.C.M. 

Since the R.C.M. has the power to bestow musical degrees, it seemed 
appropriate that such an interested and longstanding Patron should be 
awarded this unique distinction, and Her Majesty kept among her 
particular treasures the beautiful jewelled token that marked the bestowal 
of this very special Doctorate. 
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Queen Mary’s connection with the College has thus been a long and 
happy one. The promotion of Art and the service of Youth ! No more 
blessed objectives could be pursued than these twin aims in the eyes of 
Her Majesty. Thus it is that to-day we mourn a gracious figure whose 
lovely portrait adorns our walls, the grandmother of our Sovereign, a 
noble, perceptive and single-minded character, and a loved Patron of this 
great national Institution that contributes so much to the education and 
happiness of our people. 


SOME REFLECTIONS AFTER A TOUR OF JAMAICA 
By EDWIN BENBOW. 


O have spent three months abroad, and in the West Indies at that 

at a time of the year when the weather here is notoriously capricious, 

most people willconsider the height of good fortune; and, in 
part, they will be right. But should they think an Associated Board tour, 
carried out in the right spirit, to be a more or less prolonged holiday, let 
them at once be disabused. For my part it could scarcely have been a 
more strenuous time. 

It may prove of some interest to make, first of all, merely a brief 
survey of what was accomplished. During the period March 5 to May 2, 
1952, spent in Jamaica itself, | examined something over six hundred 
candidates of various grades in Montego Bay, Brown’s Town, Ste\ art 
Town, Claremont, Mandeville, Malvern, Spanish Town, Happy Grove, 
and—for the majority of the time—Kingston, the capital : it was here 
that Guy Jonson, of the R.A.M., literally dropped in, during his tour by 
air of the other Islands, to join me in two days of Licentiate Diploma 
examinations. This, together with a final meeting of Teachers, may be 
said to have constituted one’s official duties . . . up with more than which, 
to paraphrase Mr. Churchill, one need not put. 

In reality, for an executant of any repute, this will form only the bare 
minimum. | gave many recitals, ranging from full scale public affairs 
to informal private soirées; made several broadcasts, both for the 
Government and for the *J.B.C.:; as well as joining the violinist, 
Editha Braham, in sonata recitals both in public and up at the University. 
There was, of course, in addition, at least one recital to each school visited 
and the usual informal playing to the assembled entrants, after most days’ 
examinations—this in distinct contrast to the procedure over here where, 
too often, one’s next candidate may be seen arriving hurriedly, in the 
very nick of time, on a bicycle, and leaving equally precipitately, as if 
to emphasize the comparative unimportance of such matters, before one’s 
ink has dried on the report. Together then with attending concerts 
and forming some opinion of the general level of music-making, it would 
be true to say the only real leisure enjoyed was aboard ship. Indeed, 
even before leaving this country, | had joined two ex-Collegians in a 
half-hour’s discussion on musical matters concerning Jamaica, in the 
B.B.C.’s_ West Indies service. Apropos this particular broadcast, in 
which | crossed friendly swords with “ Bill’ Pilgrim and * Jimmy ” 
Verity, certain information has reached me, from a very reliable source, 
which points to the probable and early solution of many of the difficulties 
we encounterd : I refer to the consideration the Jamaican Government is 
giving to subsidising a Symphony Orchestra and appointing Rudolph 
Dunbar as its trainer-Conductor. This would seem to me an excellent 
decision from all points of view. 


* Jamaica Broadcasting Company 
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There is one particular state of affairs which such an enterprise should 
set right, and it is one that more directly concerns us as examiners. My 
first candidate in Kingston, to my delight and surprise, was a trumpeter— 
but he remained in solitary splendour as the sole brass or wind entry in 
the entire Island. This sad lack can have nothing to do with practising 
difficulties, for the sound of brass instruments would be barely audible 
amidst nature’s racket of crickets, frogs, cocks and dogs which certainly 
in the Capital rends the air almost without cessation. Was it not 
Dr. Spurgeon who, when asked if a cornet player practising on Sundays 
could be called a Christian, replied :—‘* He might well be, but his 
neighbours could not.” ? But then Dr. Spurgeon was not talking of 
Jamaica, still less of Kingston. Besides the trumpeter there was a mere 
handful of female singers,—astonishingly enough no male singers at 
all—perhaps an armful of strings, and then the inevitable and seemingly 
endless procession of pianists. There was no class or ensemble entry 
of any kind. This cannot help but be a disappointment to an examiner 
who has been encumbered, during a journey of some nine thousand miles, 
with tests and papers of all descriptions and living from day to day in the 
hope that the morrow might perhaps produce a praiseworthy piccolo. The 
first-class professional players, which a national orchestra demands, will 
have here a great opportunity of spreading their influence by enlightened 
teaching. 

Regarding the average level of work, it was not markedly different 
from that here, though the excellence of many in the lower grades was 
seldom matched by those in the more advanced. In fact I was constantly 
asking myself why so much promising talent amongst the quite young 
tended to fizzle out rather than mature. A lack of knowledge as to what 
was going on in music was perhaps understandable—there is but one 
newspaper which, though usually consisting of fourteen pages, gives only 
little and spasmodic space to matters musical—but it was rather surprising 
to find such lack of awareness of contemporary events in the viva of the 
L.R.S.M. diploma candidates. | remember, for instance, asking for the 
name of a young English composer, prolific and versatile, who had 
written and was writing works of every description, including operas, 
and being met by a blank stare. After some considerable and unproduc- 
tive silence the candidate, whose eyes had fallen almost despairingly upon 
the cover of the piece just played to us, answered hopefully—Y ork Bowen. 
Neither of us, not even my colleague of the R.A.M., could admit this to 
be the answer for which, with all due respect, we were looking. Still one 
must admit that it may well be no easy matter to keep at all up to date, 
Without great persistence on the part of teacher and pupil, especially if 
residing outside the Capital. 

This same factor applies to the quality and upkeep of pianos. Some 
excellent miniature uprights are being exported from London and grace 
the homes of several progressive teachers : but these were mostly to be met 
with only in Kingston. Too often, however, the instruments were of 
primitive pedigree and had had little, if any, professional attention. It 
is this latter which is in great demand and so little satisfied. I was told, 
in one place, that it would cost ten to fifteen pounds to get a tuner to come 
from Kingston ; in consequence, the piano—which only superficially bore 
any resemblance to the instrument of that name—was also quite a tone 
flat. To be expected, as a matter of course, to give a performance on 
such instruments, at the end of a gruelling—or should one better say 
grilling—day, was no fun at all. One let fly rather in the secret hope of 
perhaps being instrumental in dealing the wretched things their coup de 
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grace. Seriously though, and knowing all the difficulties, 1 still feel that 
everything else should be sacrificed to obtaining the best possible instru- 
ment, or at least one that will not mar young people's technique perhaps 
irretrievably, if the piano is to be taught at all. Incidentally—and this 
applies equally everywhere—no teacher should ever think it in any way 
derogatory to take advantage of the probably excellent piano provided 
at the examination Centre. Indeed, when as in Kingston, prizes are given 
to the earners of the highest marks in each grade, it is self-evident that 
individual marks would bear better comparison if everyone were to play, 
under the same conditions, on the same good instrument ; quite obviously, 
it would be a fairer test, though entailing some sacrifice of the more social 
aspect of the work. 

Perhaps a word or two about the unofficial side of my activities 
will be forgiven. On arrival | found the enthusiasts still busily discussing 
the relative merits of Arrau and Rubinstein ; and, on my departure, 
anticipating the imminent visits of Iturbi and Ferber and, later on, of 
Arthur Benjamin. [ went myself to hear two separate wonder-child 
pianists and came away, as one usually does on these occasions, with an 
admixture of delight and dismay. If we consider only pianists, itis evident 
that Kingston receives its full quota, and, moreoyer, has plenty of 
opportunity for forming a criterion, particularly as regards soloists. It 
would therefore be unwise to contemplate offering anything less than one’s 
best ; for the day has passed, certainly in that part of the world, when 
‘anything will do.” It was therefore particularly satisfying to be asked 
to play so often, right up to my last night in Jamaica which was spent, 
till a late hour, on the best Steinway Grand available in the Island and 
especially reserved so that a few of us, including notably both the 1908 
and the 1945 scholars, might enjoy a final feast together. Midnight found 
me exhausted and wringing wet—but seldom so happy though my packing 
for the morrow had still to be done. 

Yet the occasion that will remain with me probably longer than any 
other was my Recital for the Jamaican Institute, whose pleasant hall was 
crammed to the open doors and beyond, and the temperature the highest 
it had yet been. For the first time in my life | encountered the embarrass- 
ment of beads of perspiration forming on my hands, merging into little 
streams, and trickling slowly down my fingers as | played. It was on this 
torrid occasion that piercing shrieks from a young girl in the audience 
caused me to stop playing. Her cries persisted until her mother had 
propelled her beyond the doors. About to begin again, I sensed the 
humorous side of the incident—the composition was one of my own. 
First I, and then the whole audience, dissolved into hearty laughter. They 
told me afterwards the child had had hysterics owing to the crowd and 
the excessive heat ; and I was relieved to be freed from any personal 
responsibility | This was altogether a most satisfying occasion, not only 
because of the wonderful response of the public to the offer of my services 
_which I was very happy to give, on this as on many other occasions—but 
owing to their being such a first-class audience. It would be difficult to 
contemplate their bringing in or letting off fireworks as appears readily 
excusable in our own Albert Hall nowadays. The letter which | subse- 
quently received from the Director of the Board of Governors (The 
Institute of Jamaica was founded in 1879 and includes the best library 
of West Indian books in the World) remains as a most pleasant reminder 
to me of a really hard-working tour. | had almost said “ hard-playing 
tour,” but this seemed to me to lay itself open to misinterpretation ! 

The sweltering oppressiveness of this occasion served to emphasize 
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the air-conditioned comfort of the J.B.C. main studio (holding an audience 
of just over a hundred quite comfortably) where, at two recitals and several 
broadcasts and recordings, I had made the experiment of changing from 
one piano to another during a programme. In the studio were two 
boudoir-size Steinways, neither of them a Steinway par excellence, but 
each complementary to the other. I had them placed in line astern, so 
to speak, and used whichever one suited best the period or style of compos- 
ition. A certain adjustment in touch was naturally called for ; but the 
results were, I believe, deemed well worth the trouble. 

There are so many vivid impressions, with which there is no space 
here to deal ; and quite a few problems, which should not, perhaps, be the 
concern of a guest. [ must mention, however, being struck by the energy 
of the Americans, in such places as around Mandeville, who were busy 
buying up the land dearly and extracting from it valuable bauxite ; | 
could not help but ask myself why, in a British Colony, it had been left to 
the United States to do this, and why, because they were doing it—and, 
in the process, giving work and bringing prosperity to many—there should 
be felt any resentment against them. Also, it was queer to think that, in 
the land of bananas, I could barely remember ever seeing one on a plate : 
including the journey home, in a banana ship loaded to capacity, I should 
think I consumed no more than half a dozen during the whole three 
months. But I have already trespassed sufficiently in these columns and, 
regretfully omitting a multitude of interesting experiences including visits 
to the impressive memorials erected in honour of our Admirals Rodney 
und Benbow, at Spanish Town and St. Andrew respectively, it only rests 
with me to say in conclusion that the Jamaican reputation for hospitality 
cannot be over-rated ; and that, if | mention no names in particular, it is 
solely in order to stress the kindness of all in general. 


THE 1952 COLLES MEMORIAL PRIZE ESSAY 

Every year students may compete for the Colles Memorial Prize, 
Sounded in memory of Dr. H. C. Colles, by writing an essay on a specially: 
selected topic of general musical interest. As it is now just ten years since 
Dr. Colles died, we consider the occasion apt for printing the 1952 prize- 
winning essay (slightly curtailed) by John Warrack on “ Is there anything 
Derogatory to the Art of Music in its Services to the Church, the School, 
the Theatre, the Dance-Hall, the Restaurant, and the Factory ?” 

HE present century is the first period of history in which it has been 

found necessary to inquire into the purpose of music. Until 

comparatively recent times the music itself was considered self- 
suflicient and self-explanatory, and no-one bothered to try to relate it 
to society or to make a political function of it. A composer wrote music 
either because he had to have it ready for the Elector of somewhere’s 
party next week or simply because he felt it within him ; he was not 
concerned with fulfilling a social function. But with the increasing 
liberalism of the last hundred and fifty years a new attitude to the art began 
to creep in. The new social conscience that was stirring reached its 
maturity around the turn of the century, and recognizing its new power 
began to require of the arts an explanation of their position in its structure. 
A few composers, notably Hindemith, replied suitably to the questioning, 
but in so doing overbalanced temporarily on the side of society at the 
expense of music. In Russia Zhdanov’s notorious tribunal actually 
went so far as to command obedience to the social ethos : other countries 
have mercifully been spared this, but even in England there has been a 
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tendency to regard music as unnecessary unless it has a place in the 
Welfare State. Music has come to be regarded as a social force in these 
circles. Curiously; music has thrived on this extra-musical view and 
has ridden roughshod over those who cannot see anything from any point 
of view but the social. It has been attacked from various angles in 
attempts firstly to prove that it is useless in the modern world and 
subsequently to explain it and make use of it in social terms, and it has 
without the smallest effort on its part consolidated its position as an art. 
To-day Covent Garden, Sadler’s Wells, the Arts Council, and a host of 
minor orchestral and choral bodies receive grants that would never have 
been passed by a government of even twenty years ago. The question of 
music’s usefulness has been overruled by its popularity, and the corollary 
now presents itself—is music, as an art. degrading itself in its use by 
society as a means and not an end in the church, the school, the theatre, 
the restaurant, the dance-hall, and the factory ? It is a tribute to music’s 
successful passage through Symplegadean social forces that the question 
is now more fully valid than ever before. 

It is, of course, no defence of the principle of musical service to cite 
the instance of Bach and the church, or that of the wealth of fine ballet 
music that the stage has inspired. The quality of the art produced by 
any external circumstance does not justify nor condemn that circumstance, 
In Bach’s case the peculiar quality of his music owes an enormous amount 
to the solid traditions of the Lutheran church. The old German hymn 
tunes were his daily bread from his earliest childhood, and his deathbed 
work was the revision of eighteen chorale preludes upon some of these 
same tunes. It is this planting of his art deep in German tradition and 
religious faith that, quite apart from his genius, gives his music the quality 
that was described by Somerset Maugham as ‘a sturdy strength that 
seems to have its roots deep in mother earth and . . . an elemental power 
that is timeless.” Bach owed much to the church, but his debt is nol 
Ours ; we may be grateful that it provided a genius with just the required 
stimulus, but we are in no wise affected by its qualities. Conversely 
the position of the Lutheran church is neither strengthened nor weakened 
by Bach’s music ; we may admire a tradition that is capable of such 
flowering, but it would be irrelevant (and actually irreverent) to pay 
extra attention to the Lutherans because of Bach. Therefore although 
Bach’s, and many other composer’s, music is so closely bound up with 
church tradition, the question of music’s possible degradation in service 
to the church is actually not a whit nearer solution. For the church has 
in this case been instrumental in giving birth to an art, and however 
worthy the church may be in its own right, it cannot lay claim to an art 
in any terms but those of the art itself. This is not to suggest that art 
is a religion of its own (an attitude that is harmful to artists), but it is to 
say that art has its own canons of behaviour that can, without disrespect 
be incompatible with those of the church, the state, or of any other 
ethos. 


It does not follow, however, that because music as an art is a kingdom 
and a power in its own right it would be degrading for it to serve. One 
reason for this is that music, like all arts excepting only that of pure 
mathematics, is human and not absolute. [texpresses actual emotions better 
than any other because its medium is not the spoken word nor the painted 
image, both of which have personal overtones for everybody. The word 
“ sinister,” to take a random example, will of itself suggest different things 
to different people—to the average man probably a degree of furtiveness, 
to the herald a design, to the classical scholar the left hand, and so on in 
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innumerable subtler shades. Music deals in sound, which is as intangible 
as emotion. The chord of C major has of itself no associations. The 
present writer once carried out a test to this end by playing on the piano 
a number of ** famous” chords individually, out of their context, and 
asking a musician friend to say what they suggested to him. With the 
exception of the so-called “‘ Tristan ”’ chord, which was instantly placed, 
not one conjured up any particular emotions or associations, but only a 
recognition of concord and discord. It was not until a few more were 
put beside it that a pattern began to take shape. 

Music, therefore, deals with suggestion rather than description ; 
apart from opera, in which there is a literary and pictorial element, a 
good piece of love music will get its effect by conjuring up in the heart 
of the listener the feelings he himself experiences when in love, whereas 
a love scene in a poem, play, or novel will get its effect rather more by 
sympathetic attraction of the reader to the emotional state of the hero. 


This suggestive quality of music provides, as it were, a jumping-off 


ground for emotion, and whilst it is obviously untrue to say that represen- 
tative art is inferior to suggestive art, it would be perfectly true to say that 
music is better suited to the arousing of actual emotion than are poetry 
or painting. For all its surface appearance of being abstract, music is 
in effect as human as any of the other arts. 

It is, therefore, illogical to set music up as a holy function that would 
be tainted by any contact outside the concert hall. Quite apart from the 
very important entertainment aspect, an art that is so intimately connected 
with human feeling can only fulfil its true purpose when at the service of 
man, its creator, It is, of course, a service that requires respect on the 
part of its recipient, as does all true service. But in return for no more 
than an attentive spirit music will give untold pleasure ; to him who listens 
with only half his concentration music has no message. It will provide 
a comfortable circumstance for reading or eating or thinking, but that 
is all. The loss is not music’s, but his who refuses to listen. This is an 
attitude that is indeed derogatory to music. Nevertheless, in the music 
that is specially written for the church, the dance-hall, the theatre, the 
factory, the school, and the restaurant there is no disrespect involved. 
To play the Matthew Passion in a Lyons’ Corner House to the accom- 
paniment of high-pitched chatter and the rattle of plates would indeed 
be out of place, but so it would be to play “* Roses of Picardy ” in Canter- 
bury Cathedral. This second instance is, in all seriousness, as derogatory 
to the music concerned as the first. Each work was written for a special 
purpose, and to use it outside its natural environment is to run the risk of 
showing it up in a bad light. Likewise music written for the theatre 
(which may perhaps be taken to include the cinema) may be eminently 
suitable in its own surroundings, but must satisfy certain other conditions 
before being acceptable in the concert hall. For example, Walton’s 
Passacaglia upon the death of Falstaff in Olivier’s “* Henry V made 
a very moving moment in the film, and has subsequently found its way into 
concert programmes. Equally effective were the naked, angular trumpet 
sevenths of Virgil Thompson’s music to a desolate scene in Flaherty’s 
“ The River,” but there would be no question of turning the cold revealing 
light of the concert hall upon this particular passage. Each was superb 
but one was conceived in terms of pure music, the other solely as a support 
for the visual image. In fact a reverent and over-attentive ear can on 
occasion be almost as bad as an irreverent one. 

So much is obvious. What is a little harder to view objectively is the 
use of music written purely for concert performance, in these establish- 
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ments. The simplest answer would be to say that it all depends on the 
listener—if he listens with enjoyment he is paying music a compliment, if 
he does not he is insulting it—but this does not entirely answer the question. 
Although the question is a general and not a particular one, particular 
instances give rise to particular problems. Firstly, the case of the school 
is a special one, and can be dismissed. Where music is the subject of 
a special study there can be no question of it being used in a derogatory 
way. As regards the restaurant, it is an indefensible practice. No-one 
can give his full attention to good food and good music simultaneously, 
and to absorb one at the expense of the other is to invite either sort of 
indigestion. A restaurant should be a place where one samples the 
professional skill of the resident chef, and it is as monstrous an insult to 
this maitre to try to listen to a Brahms symphony at the same time as it 
would be to a conductor if one were to start cooking crépes suzette in 
the Festival Hall. Incidental music of a light nature is another matter ; 
many beautiful works have been written for this purpose, but to concen- 
trate seriously on them would be to go against the composer's intentions, 
The one institution where simultaneous sway is held is the Lyons’ Corner 
House type of establishment already mentioned, where both food and 
music are uninteresting and so each helps to keep one’s mind off the other. 

In the comparatively rare cases where serious music is relayed to 
workers in a factory the objection is overruled. In most cases of this 
sort conversation is limited or difficult, so that music provides a recreation 
to the mind whilst the body is at work. In Cuba the cigar-rollers are read 
to whilst at work, and it is said that since this idea was introduced the 
number of welfare complaints has dropped to a minimum, with a corres- 
ponding increase in productivity. Comparatively, music can relax the 
mind of a factory hand to the extent of improving his work, which is, after 
all, a most concrete form of appreciation. 

The dance-hall and the theatre both exist on music written especially 
for them, though concert music does sometimes find its way into the 
theatre. Unless it is illustrative music used to underline a drama similar 
to itself (as, for instance, in the case of Helpmann’s remarkable ballet 
“Hamlet”? to Tchaikovsky’s overture) this marriage is seldom fruitful, 
Massine’s famous symphonic ballets and the successive attempts to emulate 
them have never held the stage for long, the durability of a ballet being 
often in inverse proportion to the greatness of its music. No-one performs 
“ Choreartium ” and ‘* Seventh Symphony” to-day. Brahm’s fourth 
and Beethoven's seventh symphonies were not made to accompany a 
“ plastic abstraction” ; in effect they will overwhelm or distract the 
audience who has come to see the ballet. It is deeply derogatory to 
symphonic music to make use of it in this way (though naturally there is 
everything to be said in favour of music especially designed for ballet). 

The final particular case, of the church, is the hardest of all to 
decide owing to the well-nigh impossible task of viewing religious matters 
objectively. From the Christian’s point of view there is of course every 
reason why music should consider it an honour to be in such service— 
there is the magnificent exhortation of Psalm 150—but as was said at the 
Outset, the judgement must in this case be exclusively from the point 
of view of music. However, even when the matter is looked from a 
severly extra-religious angle it is seen that music receives only honour 
from its service to the church. Men sometimes go to church for bad 
reasons, but on the whole they go to make an intimate, though corporate, 
act of worship. The playing of the merry organ and sweet singing in 
the choir are deliberately chosen as aids to worship because they provide 
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the emotional relaxation and exaltation from which true worship can 
spring. It is not necessary to be a Christian to perceive this, because the 
nature of the worship does not enter into it. The care that normally 
goes into the performance of church music is sufficient proof that it 
is taken seriously as an art. 


The clou of the argument, then, turns upon the reception music is 
accorded, and not on the circumstances in which it is played. To require 
music merely as an emotional cushion for any activity, no matter how 
worthy, is to place a false value upon it. It is this that is derogatory 
to the art of music, not the actual service to man. In service there is no 
shame, unless it be mocked or ignored, and likewise in music’s natural 
function there can be nothing derogatory so long as it is accepted with 
respect. Honi soit.... Most composers have held this view, and 
consequently most have been more angered by tepidity towards their 
music than sheer antagonism. St. Paul, it may be remembered, con- 
demned the tepid Laodiceans in more vehement terms than he did the 
vicious Corinthians. No composer asks for more or less than an 
attentive ear, and it was with this in mind that one of their number, 
William Byrd, gave his last works to the public, bidding his farewell with 
the hope that ‘* you shall finde Musicke to content every humour : 
either melancholy, merry, or mixt of both. Onely this I desire, that you 
will be but as carefull to hear them well expressed, as | have been both 
in the Composing and correcting of them. Otherwise the best song that 
ever was made will seeme harsh and unpleasant...” 

* TOPOLA.” 


MR. STAMMERS 


XO give fifty years of one’s life to one institution is a considerable 
period, not to say the major part of a lifetime, during which time 
both character and job must of necessity develop in many directions 

and one becomes an integral part of that same institution. 


For these many years Mr. Stammers has been working at and for 
the Royal College of Music and though I certainly recall his presence 
there in my own long-ago student days, we did not then have any particular 
contact. In later times—to be precise since I became Honorary Secretary 
of the Union 16 years ago—I have had special reason for coming into 
closer touch with him, seeing that he has acted as Clerk to the Union for 
a long while, until in fact, he became Bursar of the College in 1946, 
and this association has given ample opportunity to recognize and value 
his sterling worth. 


Now, at this fiftieth milestone, it seems a fitting moment to pause 
and pay some tribute to his unfailing interest, patience and friendliness 
even though only glimpsed as it were, from one side of his personality. 
He has been a rock of reliability, often spending much of his time in 
chasing some elusive query on our behalf and the Union can never be 
too grateful for his ever-ready help in countless ways. 


PHYLLIS CAREY FOSTER. 


$a, 
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WRITTEN AFTER LISTENING TO THE FANTASIA ON A THEME 
OF THOMAS TALLIS, BY R. VAUGHAN-WILLIAMS 
By Betsy MONCK-MASON. 


Three steps forward and one back, 
Smoothly, 

And always one voice lower than the rest, 
Sighing, 

** Three steps into the future, 

And one back, to the past ;” 

And always there are visions. 

Fantasia of a thousand fantasies- 

Red wings of beetles 

Whirring loudly past a scarlet moon ; 
Whispers falling on a vagrant rose ; 
Black bows with silver strings 

Tippling arrows into cool blue water ; 
White dust stirred in honeysuckle lanes ; 
A symphony of snowflakes ; 

Prisms in a splintered wineglass ; 
Lisping wasps in drowsy shadows ; 

And always, always 

The red wings of beetles 

Whirring past the scarlet moon. 


Put away the bows, players, 

Let the instruments be covered, 

Let the violins lie silent, 

Let the cellos lie forgotten, 

Let the dust lie on their varnish ; 

Lucullus, we have feasted also ! 

“* Three steps into the future, 

And one back, to the past ;”’ ° 
And always we have visions. 


R.C.M. UNION 


As the Spring Term of 1953 has brought to the R.C.M. a new Director, so it 
follows naturally that the R.C.M. Union has a new President. For those readers 
who are unaware of the fact, the Director of the College is ex-oflicio the President 
of the Union, and very glad indeed we are to welcome Sir Ernest Bullock to this post. 

Preliminary arrangements have been set on foot for the annual summer party 
and the date chosen is Friday, June 19, a date which should be noted in the diaries 
of all Union members. 

Attention and time of the workers in the Union Office have been largely taken up 
with the collection of donations towards the Presentation Funds for both our retiring 
Director, Sir George Dyson, and for our faithful friend of the General Office, Mr. Hare. 
Besides this, we have been preparing for a re-print of the Address List, not before it 
was badly needed. This is a most intricate job so, if mistakes occur, please notify 
us quickly, but be lenient, for it is not always our fault if we do not know where 
members are or if they are married ! 

PHYLLIS CAREY Foster, 
Honorary Secretary, 


THE ROYAL COLLEGIAN IN LONDON 


Sir George Dyson gave during February a course of three lectures on The Profession 
of Music at Senate House to the students of London University. 

At the Festival Hall Vaughan Williams’s *‘ Sinfonia Antartica ” was given its first 
London performance on Jan. 21 by Margaret Ritchie and the Royal Philharmonic 
Orchestra. His London Symphony was played by the L.S.O. conducted by George 
Stratton on Jan. 11. This orchestra was conducted by Norman del Mar on Feb. 14, 
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Sir Malcolm Sargent on the morning of Feb. 28 and by George Weldon that evening. 
The B.B.C. orchestra was conducted by Sir Adrian Boult on Jan. 14 (when Elsie Morison 
sang and Tippett’s Double Concerto was played) and by Sir Malcolm Sargent on 
Jan. 28. Sargent conducted the B.B.C. choral society on Feb. 25. Boult and the 
L.P.O. performed in this hall on Jan. 16 and 18, Feb. 1 and 10. The Royal Philhar- 
monia Orchestra played Britten’s * Young Persons’ Guide”? on Jan. 17 when its 
conductor was Norman del Mar, Dr. Jacques conducted his choir in Verdi's 
“Requiem” on Feb. 3; Eileen Broster played with the London Schools Symphony 
Orchestra on Jan. 12; Sargent played the piano with the New London Quartet on 
Feb, 13. In the Recital Room the London Harpsichord Ensemble, director John 
Francis, performed on Jan. 10 (with Julian Bream), Jan. 24 (with Flora Nielsen), 
Feb. 7 and 21. Kathleen Long played for the Apollo Society on Feb. 15. 

The Winter Proms at the Royal Albert Hall were conducted by Sir Adrian Boult, 
George Stratton and George Weldon. Colin Horsley and Willem de Mont were 
Collegiate soloists. Vaughan Williams's fifth symphony was played. Sargent con- 
ducted the Royal Choral Society on Jan. 8 and 10 (in “ Messiah *), and on Feb. 7, 18, 
and March 21 (on this last occasion Mary Jarred sang with them). George Weldon 
conducted the R.P.O, on Jan. 11 and Cyril Smith played a concerto. Marina de 
Gabarain sang with the L.S.O. on Feb. 1, Irene Kohler played with the L.S.O. on 
March 1, the orchestra was conducted both times by Richard Austin. William Parsons 
und Leon Goossens performed under Dr. Jacques with the Bach choir on March 29. 

At the Wigmore Hall Frank Merrick played on March 25 to celebrate the fiftieth 
anniversary of his first recital in that hall. Dr. Thornton Lofthouse gave a lecture and 
recital, ** Jn Praise of Bach,” on March 5, Alan Loveday played Polish music on Feb. 8. 
At the Salle Erard on Feb. 12 Richard Bonynge shared a piano recital. Recitals for 
the Organ Music Society were given at St. Peter's, Eaton Square, by Douglas Hawkridge 
on Feb, 5 and George Thalben-Ball on March 5. 

A quartet by Francis Baines was played at Leighton House, Kensington, on 
Feb, 11, and the Aleph Quartet performed at Queen Mary Hall on Feb. 25. The 
Croydon Chamber Orchestra, conducted by Blanche Mundlak, had for soloist Iris 
Loveridge on Feb, 4 at St. Peter's Hall. Colin Davies conducted the Kalmar Orchestra 
at Chelsea on Jan. 13. At Kensington Town Hall Norman Demuth’s symphony was 
given its first performance by the Montagu String Orchestra on March 2: Gervase de 
Peyer and Cecil Aronowitz were soloists in other works that evening. The Tudor 
Singers, conducted by Harry Stubbs, performed at Holy Trinity Church, Sloane Street, 
on March 3, Elsie Morison and Hubert Dawkes took part in “ Matthaus-Passion ™ 
at St. Bartholomew the Great on March 7. At St. Michael’s, Cornhill, on March 11 
Dr. Darke directed his own singers in his work * The Kingdom of God.’ The organ 
was played by John Birch. The Chelsea Opera Group, conducted by Colin Davies, 
gave a concert performance of * Fidelio” at St. Pancras Town Hall on Feb. 16. 
Among the singers were Trefor Jones and Kenneth Stevenson. “The Great Detective,” 
a ballet with new music composed by Richard Arnell, had its first performance at 
Sadler’s Wells on Jan. 21. 

At concerts for the Society for the Promotion of New Music Leonard Salzedo’s 
Eleven Caprices for two violins was given a replay on March 3. On Feb. 3 Three Madri- 
gals by David Gow and a piano sonata in B major by Stephen Dodgson were performed, 
and on Jan. 6 a Divertimento for wind quintet by Ernest Tomlinson was played. 
Among the performers in these three concerts were Peter Graeme, Cyril Preedy, Roger 
Lord, Sidney Fell, Michael Dobson, Frederick Lowe, George Alexandra, Ann Dowdall, 
Joyce Gow, Sylvia Beamish and Peter Lloyd. 


THE ROYAL COLLEGIAN ABROAD 


The Editor is very grateful to all those people who have sent an account of 
their recent activities’ for this number of the Magazine, but hopes to receive 
even more information for the next number. Please may it arrive not later than 
July 18, 1953. 


Alfred Batts conducted a performance of Handel's “Samson” at St. Mary’s Church, 
Banbury, on March 19, his choir being the Banbury Grammar School Choral Society 
und his bass soloist Alexander Henderson. Since he has been music master, the 
Banbury Grammar School has sung Bach’s ** St. John Passion ” and “ B minor Mass,” 
Handel’s * Messiah * and * Samson,” Haydn’s “ Creation,” Brahms’s “ Requiem ” 
and Elgar’s * For the Fallen.” 

Margaret Bissett took part in a recital for the Society of Women Musicians on 
March 26, and was the contralto soloist in a Good Friday concert with the Beccles 
Choral Society, whose programme included Vaughan William's * Benedicite.” 

Dr. Edgar Cook's performances at Southwark Cathedral during the 1952/53 
season included Stanford's * Stabat Mater,” Herbert Howell’s ** Hymnus Paradisi ” 
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and Vaughan Williams’ ~ Benedicite,” * Magnificat.” “ Mass in G minor,* * Mystical 
Songs " and “ Fantasia on Old 104th Psalm.” His soloists included Elsie Morison 
and Joan Gray. 


Eileen Croxford and David Parkhouse undertook a recital tour in Algieria, 
including broadcasts for Radio Algiers, between November 27 and December 12, 1952. 
During January, 1953, they played at Ellesmere Port, Sheffield, York, Sheftield 
University, Musselboro’, Strathallon School and Wigton, during February at Welling- 
ton, Teignmouth, West Buckland, Putney, Rickmansworth, Fareham, the Isle of Wight, 
and Blundells and Stover Schools, and during March at Leighton Buzzard, Bishops 
Stortford Camelford, Newquay, Fowey, Camborne, Axminster, St. Paul's College at 
Burgh, Louth and Harpenden. 


Norman Demuth composed the incidentai music for the B.B.C, Third Programme 
production of * Titus Andronicus ” on March 15 and 17 and also for the B.B.C, Coro- 
nation Eve Shakespeare Festival Production of “The Tempest.” His sonata for ondes 
martenot and piano is included as the lest piece in the 1953 syllabus of the annual 
* Concours ™ at the Paris Conservatoire. He accepted an invitation to contribute to 
a memorial miscellany to Déodat de Sévérac and to another miscellany in honour of 
the French musicologist, Paul-Marie-Masson. He gave a series of four record talks 
for the B.B.C. on “Cameos of French Opera” on Feb, 26, March 5, 12, and 19, He 
also gave a talk in * Music Magazine * on Jan. 4 on “The Symphonic Works of 
Arthur Honegger,” 

Lance Dossor has been appointed principal teacher of pianoforte at the Elder 
Conservatorium of Musie, University of Adelaide. 

Bridget Fry's Phantasy Trio in one movement, which won the 1952 Cobbett 
Memorial Prize, had its first performance at a concert of the Society of Women 
Musicians on March 26, 

Victor Harding has been appointed chief teacher of singing and also examiner at 
the University Conservatorium, Melbourne. 

Holst’s * Savitri” was performed at Hartford Seminary Foundation, Hartford, 
Connecticut, on May 6, 

Grace Humphrey, who is secretary of the Horsham Music Circle, writes to say that 
in the course of the club's 130 concerts, 60 R.C.M. students have taken part, 46 of them 
coming as very young beginners. 

Iris Lemare conducted her string orchestra in Scarborough on March 30 with 
Phyllis Sellick and Leon Goossens among her soloists, and again on April 4 with 
Patricia Flory and Elsie Morison as Visitors, 

Dr. Thornton Lofthouse conducted the University of London Musical Society's 
performance of ‘Gerontius” at Central Hall on June 21, 1952, and their programme of 
Christmas Music at St. Paul's on December 4, 1952. His organists were Dr, Osborne 
Peasgood and Mr. Harry Gabb. The Christmas programme was repeated at 
Bermondsey Central Hall and at Christ Church, Woburn Square, with Hubert Dawkes 
as organist. The London University Choir was recorded in St. Paul's Cathedral for 
the Christmas News Reel of the Pathé Film Company. 

Ralph Nicholson conducted his Croydon Youth Orchestra on October 29, 1952, 
ina Mozart programme which brought forward Maurice Checker, Rosemary Bannister, 
Heather Crump and William Waterhouse as soloists, His programme on March 2, 
1953, included Constant Lambert's * Aubade Héroique.” 

Donald Peart, Professor of Music in the University of Sydney, conducted a 
concert on October 14, 1952, in celebration of Vaughan Wiiliams's 80th birthday, His 
programme in the Great Hall of the University included the G minor Mass," 
* Benedicite,” String Quartet in A minor, and Suite for Four Recorders (1934), He 
also conducted selections from Handel's “ L*Allegro ed il Pensieroso " in honour of 
the University’s Centenary Celebrations on August 30, 1952, 

Dr. William Reed writes : “1 am now on a tour of the Far East, having started 
in Ceylon, and my new composition for chorus * Song for India’ was given its first 
performance in Bombay recently, and a new carol based on an Indian folk-tune is 
receiving its first performance in Delhi this Christmas.” 

Ereach Riley has been picked as one of the nine singers representing Australia in 
Westminster Abbey on Coronation Day. 

The Tudor Singers, conducted by Harry Stubbs, gave three concerts at Marlborough 
College, for the Blackheath Music Society, and at Holy Trinity Church, Sloane St., 
during February and March, with programmes containing several familiar works by 
R.C.M. composers. 

Vaughan Williams's “ Hugh the Drover” was performed by the Cincinatti 
Music-Drama Guild on March 11-12, and his Wasps Overture by the Cincinatti 
Orchestra on July 11. 
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Visitors to College last term included Senor Uribe-Holguin, a Colombian composer 
and violinist and Director of the National Conservatory of Music, also Senor Rozo- 
Contreras, composer and conductor and principal adviser for music to the Ministry 
of Education in Bogota. Both much enjoyed the first orchestra’s end-of-term concert, 
at which works by Walton and Britten were played. 


OBITUARY 


EDGAR TOM COOK 
Marcu 5, 1953 

Few people were immediately aware of the pertinacity and strength of character 
that lay beneath the quiet, shy manner of Edgar Cook. There was something inscrut- 
able, a little oriental perhaps, about that enigmatic smile of his, but a warmth of feeling 
and sympathy which revealed itself by degrees. His colleagues saw him most 
frequently at the Council Meetings of the R.C.O. where, as Treasurer, he displayed an 
unusually sure grasp of the financial problems of the College, offering advice both 
useful and practical. His organ pupils and the members of the choir training class 
will testify to the excellence and thoroughness of his teaching : the Special Choir at 
Southwark to the “ doggedness * which urged him to perform regularly, year after 
year the great choral works which drew big audiences, filling the Cathedral from end 
to end, It was a great work that he did for South London, and I imagine that the 
singing and taking part in the performance of great music, and the joy of making his 
singers familiar with it, weighed more with him than the attainment of technical perfection, 
fine though some of his performances were. The clergy, choristers and congregation 
of Southwark Cathedral recognised the whole-hearted devotion with which he 
pursued the highest ideals of Cathedral Music. In spite of considerable difficulties 
(the collegiate church of St. Saviour has no endowment for its music) he built a tradition 
in which, as his friend Canon Duncan Armytage says: “the austerity of English 
Tudor music going hand in hand with the English liturgical ceremonial filled that 
gracious building with surpassing beauty in worship, with a restraint which was com- 
pelling in its appeal”... And what lovelier ideal! He was supremely happy in 
his work, and made others happy—giving them vision—a glimpse of something beyond 
things temporal. 

WILLIAM H, Harris, 
WINIFRED GARDINER 
DecEMBER, 1952 

There may be few now who remember Winifred Gardiner but in her day, 1903— 
1909, she was one of the very brilliant students. A pupil of Dannreuther and Hartirgsen, 
she entered College with an Associated Board exhibition, later winning an open 
scholarship and a gold medal. Her special gift was chamber music and accompan- 
iment, her reading being outstanding. She was a contemporary of May and Beatrice 
Harrison and frequently played with them. Unfortunately, a life of continual pain, 
even when she was a student, prevented her from having a professional career but did 
not prevent her from making a host of friends wherever she went ; she was an excep- 
tional character and personality, and in spite of her own illness she went out of her way to 
help others, was always great fun, and managed to keep a sense of humour through 
everything to the end. 

JOAN FREEMAN BLACK. 
HERBERT GREGOR WALENN 
FesprRuaAry 10, 1953 

Though Herbert Walenn was chiefly known for his work at the Royal Academy 
of Music and as Principal of the London Violoncello School, part of his training was 
at the Royal College of Music (he studied with Sir Walter Parrott, Sir Frederick Bridge 
and Mr. Holmes from 1887 till 1890) before his London debut as a cellist in 1902 
and subsequent activities as member of the Kruse Quartet. 


Capt. Cumberland, news of whose death last year has just reached us, was an 
annual subscriber to the R.C.M., and left a legacy of £400 to College. Other deaths 
reported early this year include Mrs. Budd (Ethel Pearce) and Mrs. Gregson-Ellis. 


MARRIAGE 
Reis—Ho tey.* On Feb. 14, 1953, at Christchurch, Summerfield, Birmingham, 
C. W. B. Reis to Beryl E. Holley. 
BIRTH 
Rivey.* On January 7, 1953, to Mr. and Mrs. Ereach Riley, a son (Timothy 
John). 


* denotes a Royal Collegian 
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A THIRD VOLUME OF TEN SONGS. By Ivor Gurney. ©.U.P. 8/6 

The third volume of Ivor Gurney songs is very welcome, for the work of this 
composer, who wrote so sensitively and understandingly for the voice, is too seldom 
included in our recital programmes. This book of ten songs is most carefully and 
helpfully edited by Marion Scott and Herbert Howells, and invaluable is the foreword 
regarding the composer's life, his method of composition, and salient points to be noted 
by both singer and accompanist in interpreting his songs. The songs themselves, all 
settings of fine poetry by Ben Jonson, Edward Thomas, Robert Bridges, ete., have 
Gurney’s spaciousness of phrase—the singer’s joy—and an ever-flowing fluidity of 
musical thought from beginning to end, the accompaniments often being “a lovely 
wast of sound forming the background to the voice,” as Marion Scott so aptly describes 
them. 

The range of these songs is generally baritone or mezzo-soprano, though in 
numbers 4, 5 and 7 a high voice would be happier with the tessitura, Gurney seems to 
have mostly chosen either poems with a quiet poignancy about them or seemingly 
happy ones with a * twist “in the last line. — But his settings are never sombre, for there 
is always a transparency of texture in his writing, and he has a wonderfully sympathetic 
understanding with the poet. These are songs that should be lived with and are in 
no sense * quick studies.” They ask for care and thought in preparation and will then 
yield more than rewarding satisfaction and pleasure to both singer and listener alike. 

Here is a treasury of real joy for those who possess a sensitive feeling for, and love 
of words, combined with a poetical appreciation of musical sound. 

JOAN GRAY. 


THE CHRIST CHILD. By Thomas B. Pitfield. Augener. 4d. 


A charming, easy and unpretentious carol. Its range is suited to children of 
all ages. 


IN AN OLD COUNTRY CHURCH. By Thomas B. Pitfield. Augener. 4d. 

In spite of its title, this part-song for unaccompanied male voice choir or quartet 
is not sentimental. It is slight, but should prove an effective miniature in performance, 
being written in a straightforward idiom (even if it is in F sharp major), and with due 
attention to words. 


A PSALM FOR CORONATION YEAR. By C. Armstrong Gibbs, O.U.P. For 
two-part chorus. 8d. (S.A.B. or S.A.T.B. 9d.) Accompaniment for piano, 
organ or orchestra. 

This is a setting of the 150th Psalm, well-designed for mass singing. Not that 

V. W. R. Holst and others have not done the same sort of thing before perhaps better, 

Theirs were the prototypes. Yet this could not be much more straightforward or 

strong, and the vigour of the music would appeal to amateur choirs of all types, 

The larger the choir, the more effective the result should be. It would, incidentally, be 

useful for other occasions than coronations. 


WE BUILD A CITY. (S.A.T.B.). 
BUILDING BRITAIN. (S.A.T.B.). 
SONG FOR INDIA. (S.S.A.T.B.B. or Baritone Solo), 

Oxford Group (Moral Re-armament Songs). By Will Reod. 

These songs are not priced. They are not without a certain competence though 
the first is dull, the second sentimental, and the third phoney, They are obviously 
intended for massed singing, since in parts all departments are divisi. Their harmonic 
vocabulary is not more modern than Parry, nor are they difficult. In fact the music 
is an undistracting background to words well conditioned for the temperature of a large 
meeting. 

Norman: Hearn, 


AN OXFORD ELEGY for Speaker, Small Chorus and Small Orchestra. By 
R. Vaughan Williams. Vocal Score: Ss. net. Orchestral material available on 
hire from the publishers, Oxford University Press. 

The words of * An Oxford Elegy ” are adapted from * The Scholar Gipsy” and 

* Thyrsis * by Matthew Arnold and have inspired the composer to produce some 

of his most beautiful lyrical writing as well as moments of great dramatic tension, 
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The first performance of this work was given at Oxford in June 1952, when 
Sir Steuart Wilson was the Speaker, whilst Mr. C. Day Lewis was the speaker in a 
second performance at Dorking. The work has also been given in St. Martin’s in the 
Fields and a broadcast performance is being arranged for June this year. 

* An Oxford Elegy ~ takes only 25 minutes to perform and will surely be welcomed 
by conductors of small choirs who care for sensitive singing and playing and appreciate 
a perfect setting of their own language. 


THE RUNNING SET. Founded on Traditional Dance Tunes for Medium 
Orchestra. By R. Vaughan Williams. Full Score: 15s. net. Parts: Is. each 
net. Pianoforte: Is. 6d. net. Oxford University Press. 


This is the publication of a work which has been on hire for a long time and has 
been published previously in a version for two pianos. 

The Running Set, a dance of British origin, still performed in remoter parts of the 
United States, was introduced back into this country by Cecil Sharp. About 1935 a 
massed performance of the dance was arranged for the Annual Festival of the English 
Folk Dance Society and, for the occasion, Dr. Vaughan Williams wrote this work 
which is founded on traditional dance tunes which had become associated with the 
dance in this country. 

The piece lasts five minutes and would make an exhilarating end to a programme. 
It would be ideal for a youth concert, such as those given by Mr. Charles Groves with 
the Bournemouth Municipal Orchestra, and for children’s concerts. Its brilliance 
and high speed would suggest that it is beyond the range of most amateur orchestras, 
at least for public performance, and would need a professional orchestra to make the 
most of its gay exuberance. 


IN THE SPRING. Poem by William Barnes. Music by R. Vaughan Williams. 
Price : 3s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press. 
In this lovely solo song Dr. Vaughan Williams has turned again to the nineteenth 
century Dorset poet, William Barnes, whose words he set so memorably in Linden Lea. 
The song is dedicated to the Members of the Barnes Society. 


THE OBSERVER’S BOOK OF MUSIC. By Freda Dinn. Frederick Warne and 

Co. Lid. Price: Ss. 

Freda Dinn’s ** The Observer's Book of Music * would make an excellent music 
prize or a present for a deserving pupil, for it is attractive, useful, and costs only 5s. 
The book is clearly planned, concisely written and contains sections on sound, on 
instruments of to day and of the past, musical terms in common use and short bio- 
graphical notes on composers. For professional musicians, the interest of the book 
is greatly increased by Paul Sharp's illustrations of old instruments played by people 
in period costumes, and it is a handy quick reference book on instruments in general. 
The value of the section on composers would have been greater had space been found 
for a historical chart. 

MAISIE ALDRIDGE. 


THE KINGLY CLASSICS—Grabe III. Edited by Maisie Aldridge and Honor 

Phillips. Elkin & Co. 3s. 

This book comes in the nature of a reprieve to teachers of junior pupils, and 
because of the variety and rarity of the contents, will prove an adventure to both 
teacher and child. It must have taken very extensive research to find so many attractive 
pieces, and the care shown in the editing reveals the experience behind it. Czerny, 
Gounod, and Samuel Wesley appear in a new light, and there is an intriguing ** Little 
Fugue " by Weber. 


SONATINA FOR VIOLA AND PIANOFORTE. By Lloyd Webber. Augener 
[std oss 


Viola players should welcome this new work as a playable and musical addition 
to their slender repertoire. Although it is contemporary in effect, the style of writing 
will satisfy the more conventional performer and listener as well as the modernist. 
It will no doubt turn up on the B.B.C. on a Tuesday morning before long. 


THREE SPRING MINIATURES. By Lloyd Webber. Elkin & Co. 3s. 

These three descriptive piano solos are suitable for teaching or light entertainment. 
The third, ‘* Tree Tops * has more character than the other two, neither of which state 
a very definite musical idea. The piano writing is clear—the difficulty about 


Intermediate. 
DAPHNE SANDERCOCK. 
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ta 


MUSICAL QUIZ 


Set BY ANN FISHER. 

The correct solution will be printed in the next number of the magazine. 
Name composers who have set Goethe’s works to music: (@) two Russians, 
(6) three Frenchmen, (c) seven Germans (or Austrians). 

Identify the respective composers of the three following groups of works : 

(a) Thirteen operas ; “A select collection of original Welsh airs ; a cantata 
“Tl Ritorno di Tobia” ; and an overture * for an English opera.” 

(b) A concert piece for violin and orchestra ; an operetta ‘ Fernando“; an 
opera * Fierabras ~ ; a song ** Come thou Monarch of the Vine” (Shaks.) ; 
and a religious drama “* Lazarus.” 

(c) A latin comedy * Apollo et Hyacinthus seu Hyacinthi Metamorphosis ™ ; 
a chorus “God is our Refuge; a Notturno for four orchestras ; two 
movements for harmonica, flute, oboe, viola and cello; and an overture 
“in the style of Handel.” 

Name the respective composers who :— 

(a) planned a novel based on an artist's life ; 

(6) was a naval officer ; 

(c) was a physician and chemist ; 

(d) edited a magazine ; 

(e), (f) and (g) wrote autobiographies in the 19th century, 

Many composers have set their operas in countries foreign to themselves. Identify 

operas and their respective composers to fit the following cases : 

(a) Three operas set in Scotland ; 

(b) Two operas set in Southern England ; 

(c) Three operas set in the Far East ; 

(d) Two operas set in America ; 

(e) Two operas set in France. 

Name the British composers of the following works : 

(a) A Child of Our Time ; 

(b) Morning Heroes ; 

(c) Lambert’s Clavichord ; 

(d) Rejoice in the Lamb ; 

(e) The Poisoned Kiss ; 

(f) The Perfect Fool ; 

(g) Rio Grande ; 

(h) The Garden of Fand ; 

(i) The Wreckers : 

(j) Everyman. 

Name five world-famous virtuosi who were also known us composers. 

The following pairs of anagrams conceal the surnames of two British, two French 

two German and two Italian composers, but not in that order. Who are they ? 


(a) Never To DIM (ec) Am CASING 
(b) REGAL (/) SAD FRON1 
(c) Ber CrusH (g) PUNCH Rep KIM 
(d) Ser NAMES (h) Hatt Mup 


(a) Which famous symphony begins with the chord of the dominant seventh ? 

(b) Which classical string quartet has a jarring dissonance in the second bar ? 

(c) Which famous symphony opens with a tune for two solo horns ? 

(d) Which famous symphony has an * immortal” name ? 

(e) Identify the musical factor which is common to all four of the above works, 

Identify and explain the ** odd man out” in each of the following lists : 

(a) Aida ; Il Barbiere di Siviglia ; La Nozze di Figaro ; La Traviata ; Norma ; 
La Cenerentola ; 

(b) Parry ; Stanford ; Elgar; Sullivan; Bax ; Vaughan Williams ; Walford 
Davies ; 

(c) Palestrina ; Rossini ; Donizetti ; Orlando di Lasso ; Giovanni Gabrielli ; 

(¢) Hunt Quartet ; Sunrise Quartet ; Surprise Symphony ; Farewell Symphony ; 
Lark Quartet ; 

(ve) Der Erlkénig ; Der Lindenbaum ; Der Wanderer ; Der Nussbaum ; Der 
Leiermann ; 

(f{) Lute; Harp; Vihuela; Dulcimer; Theorbo ; Guitar. 

(a) Name the American statesman who composed a quartet to be played only 
on the open strings ; 

(b) Name the composer and the work in which he spells out the name of a friend ; 

(c) Which symphony was written for a mechanical instrument ? 

(d) What was the name of the horn player for whom Mozart wrote his horn 
concertos ? 

(e) Which famous choral work received its premiére in Dublin ? 
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ROYAL PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY’S PRIZE. 


The Royal Philharmonic Society's Prize for Composition has been awarded to 
Philip Wilkinson for his ‘** Prelude and Scherzo for Full Orchestra.” 


COLLEGE CONCERTS 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 7 (Chamber) 


QUARTET for Flute and Strings in D major, K.285 ... ae AS = ats 5 Mozart 
Flute ; Peren Lioyp, 4.8.0.M. (Scholar), Violin : GILLIAN Eastwoop, A.R.C.M. 
Viola : MicHAtL DurrieLp (Scholar). Cello : JOHN WINGHAM. 
SONATA for Flute and Continuo in E flat major vd oes tas wea a ais Bach 
Flute : Perer Lioyp, a.r.c.m. (Scholar), Spinet : JOHN BIRCH, A.R.C.M. 

QUARTET for Piano and Strings in G minor, K.478 ... aie Sas ao aoe x Mozart 
Piano : HiLary LEECH, A.R.CM. (Scholar), Violin: INGVAR JONASSON, A.R.C.M. (Exhibitioner- -Iceland). 
Viola . BentrA Luscomar, A.R.C.M. Cello : JOHN WINGHAM. 

SONATA for Flute and Piano a es igs a aad des om ren ... Hindemith 
Flute ; Perer Lioyp. a.n.c.m, (Scholar). Piano : JOnN BIRCH, A.R.C.M. 
WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 14 (Chamber) 

FRENCH SUITE No. 6 in E major F; of ste Tr s¥6 axa ‘ Bach 
MICHALL MATTHEWS, A.R.CM. (Scholar) 

SONATA for Violin and Piano in A major (The Kreutzer)... say wee av Beethoven 
GILLIAN Eastwoop, A.R.C.M, 

PAMELA STICKLEY, A.R.C.M. (Associated Board Scholar— Malta) 

PIANO SOLOS: (a) Novelle in G major, Op. 17, No. 1 
(b) Novelle in G minor, Op. 17, No. 2 ast Medtner 
WENDY WILSON (Associated Board Scholar) 
QUINTET for Horn and Strings, K.407. ... ies AY se the sr, th) “be Mozart 
Horn : ANDREW WoopnuRN (Scholar), Violin : MARGARET Morrison (Scholar). 
Violas : Micitant Durriccp (Scholar) ; J. Kerr LOVELL, A.R.CM. (Scholar). 
Cello: Dorotny Foreman, A.R.CM. 
WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 21 (Chamber) 
SONATA for Cello and Piano in G minor, Op. 5, No. 2 “i ive 4 : ... Beethoven 
THOMAS SToreR ; SALLY AYS, A.R.C.M. (Scholar— Australia), 
PIANO SOLO ... AT Polonaise - Fantasie, Op. 61 ‘ ‘ Chopin 
ANTONY CALLADINE, A.RLCM, (Scholar) 
VARIATIONS on a theme of Joachim for Violin and Piano .. : P oe Ernest Walker 
INGVAR JONASSON, A.R.C.M. (Exhibitioner Iceland), HILARY LEECH, ALRLCAM, (Scholar), 
QUATRE VISAGES for Viola and Piano ; tx ev ets Milhaud 


(a) La Californienne 
(b) The Wisconsonian 
(c) La Bruxelloise 
(d) La Parisienne 
MARGARET MAJor, A.R.C.M, (Scholar) 
PAMELA STICKLEY, A.R.C.M, (Associated Board Scholar—Malta) 


PRELUDES from Book |... oe tes iz7 At aes os eas ay s.  Debussy 
(a) La fille aux cheveux de lin 
(b) Minstrels 
(c) Des pas sur le neige 
(d) Les collines d’Anacapri 
DONALD HAWKSWORTH, A.R.C.M. (Scholar) 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 28 (Chamber) 


PIANO SOLO ... ous vee Scherzo in B flat minor see S65 aD i Chopin 
NEVILLE Bower 
FOUR CHARACTERISTIC PIECES for Clarinet and Piano ' ia9 -. Hurlstone 


KENNETH MARTIN. Accompanist : Courtney KENNY 
SONGS : (a) Ich trage meine Minne 


(b) Morgen b > ae ise ss és ass ay stn Strauss 
(c) Heimliche AutYorderung J 
JOSEPHINE NENDICK, A.R.C.M, Accompanist : CourtNry Kenny 
SONATINA for Oboe and Piano Malcolm Arnold 


Oboe : JOHN BARNETT, A.R.CM, Piano : JOHN BIRCH. A.R.C.M. 


STRING QUARTET in A minor, Op, 29 ave a ace Rss at sie -.- Schubert 
Violins : Perer Carter (Associated Board Scholar—South Africa) ;_NorMa Jones (Scholar) 
Viola : Ketrt LOVELL, A.R.C.M, (Scholar). Cello : SHEILA GROGAN (Scholar) 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 3 (The Second Orchestra) 
OVERTURE ... any see -» The Marriage of Figaro es: a3 ar) Sac Mozart 
CONCERTO for Cello and Orchestra 


a ao ap ae See Elgar 
DororHy BROWNING, A.R.C.M. (Scholar) 
DANCES for Harp and Strings ee ate ace Ran SS Debussy 
Jit Haywarp (Exhibitioner) 
SYMPHONY No. 4 in G major Dvorak 


Conductor : GeorGr STRATTON. Leader of the Orchestra : AIDEEN Toki 


“ 
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WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 4 (Chamber) 
SONATA for Cello and Piano in A major re ate “ee 3° a Ree »» Boecherini 
ALAN CARUuS-WILSON (Associated Board Scholar). Accompanist : YVONNt Roux (South Africa) 
PIANO SOLOS: (a) Danza rustica } 
(b) Canzona fluviala * ay csi Sec ane ast on vs Medtner 


(c) Primavera J 
SALLY ANNE MAYs, A.R.C.M. (Scholar—Australia) 
SONATA for Violin and Piano in D minor ate Ree <0 ae ae xn re Brahms 
Barbara Ly te (Associated Board Scholar) 
PAMELA STICKLEY, A.R.C.M. (Associated Board Scholar—Matta) 


SONGS: (a) Verborgenheit et cts sie A viedh | 
(b) Auch kleine Dinge ... xr a4 we OL Paya 
(c) Und willst du deinen Liebsten sterben sehen [ ses ase 3M SS Wolf 
(d) Mausfallen Spriichlein me we ie) 
PEGGY FEARN (Australia). Accompanist : SALLY ANNE MAys, A.RLOM. (Scholar Australia) 
KLEINES KONZERT fur Viola, Klarinette und Klavier om ace sth PO) vss Alfred Uhl 
Viola > MARGARET MAJOR, A.R.C.M. (Scholar). Clarinet : ANTHONY JENNINGS (Scholar) 


Piano : JosePHINE BRENNELL, A.R.C.M (Scholar) 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 11 (Chamber) 


PIANO SONATA in D major wut cas as wes nt Havdn 
RUTH BARRINGTON, A.R.C.M. 
CHACONNE for Violin and Organ * ... coe ate Ah acs 10 Her) 
GILLIAN EASTWOOD, A.R.CM. JAMES LOCKHART, ARCOM, 
SONGS: (a) Mit Myrten und Rosen... on ce + is ‘ the oo Sehumann 
(b) An die Musik ies ah iv +6 ct Schubert 


Vitali 


(c) Widmung » Schumann 


DersMOND St RGEANT, ARM. Accompanist 4 Joun WILKINSON, ACM, 
SONGS: (a) Der Engel... 
(b) Im Treibhaus eee ves “ty tA Th th ve sat aes Wagner 
(c) Schmerzen i 
JOAN Davies. Accompanist : Denis WooLrorp, ACM, 


SIX SHORT PIECES for three Trumpets and three Trombones eee ar 
Trumpets ; WILLIAM RELTON, PETER Reevy, Raven 1z0N 
Trombones : Derek James (Exhibitioner), MICHAEL PAYNI (Scholar), Eric JENNINGS 
Conductor : Ernest Hatt 


» Stephan de Haan 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 12 (The First Orchestra) 
GOD SAVE THE QUEEN 
OVERTURI ; : ts La Scala di Seta “5 a1 Tt a Rossini 


CONCERTO for Violin and Orchestra. eae wn at “Os ra iat AY, Bartok 
MALCOLM LATCHEM, AWWOM. (Scholar) 


SYMPHONY No. | in C minor... 6 On res ane a 166 ek ie Brahiny 
Conductor ; RICHARD AusTIN, Leader of the Orchestra : Lustny Wire (Scholar) 
WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 18 (Chamber) 

ORGAN SOLOS : (a) Noel No. 6 71 wea ae Ve ty Daquin 

(b) Litanies see rc ave és Alain 
JAMES LOCKHART, AWKLC.M. 

PIANO SOLOS: (a) Ballade in G minor, Op. 118, No. 3 sep \ Brahms 
(b) Intermezzo in E flat minor, Op, 118, No. 6 


Rowert Grrvincs (Scholar) 


(b) To the children Rachmantnof? 


SONGS: (a) Christ is risen \ 
(c) Spring waters 


MARIE PoweLt, Accompanist : Courtniy Kinny (Exhibitioner) 
PIANO QUARTET in A major, Op. 26 ... Ve as yh aia TD ay j Hrahmy 
Piano : Par BisHop, A.k.C.M. (Scholar). Violin : GILLIAN EASTWOOD, AWRLCM. 


Viola : EvizasetH Watson (Scholar). Cello : Dorotiy Browning, A.k.c.mM, (Scholar), 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 25 (Chamber) 


SONATA for Violin and Piano in F major (The Spring) see ne) re i « Beethoven 
ANDREW BABYNCHUK (Associated Board Scholar—Canada) 
CARLINA Cark (Associated Board Scholar—Canada) 


SUITE for Flute, Violin and Harp Eugene Goossens 


Flute : Pat LYNDEN (Scholar), Violin : Prren Canter (Associated Board Scholar South Africa) 
Harp : Doma PritcHarD (South Africa) 
STRING QUARTET in G major, Op. 106 = ae res Zi i) ies ay) Dvordk 


Violins : 
Der YUEN Low (Associated Board Scholar—Singapore). BARBARA LYLt (Associated Board Scholar) 
Viola : MARGARET MAJOR, A.K.C.M. (Scholar). Cello : JOHN WINGHAM, A.LC.M, 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 4 (Chamber) 


TRIO-SONATA in C minor for Flute, Violin and Piano see ii = ter oP “ Quantz 
Flute : RICHARD TayYLor (Scholar), Violin : GILLIAN EASTWoop, A.1LC.M, 
Piano : JAMES LOCKHART, A.R.C.M, 
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PIANO SOLO : Prelude and Fugue in D major 70 AV ae 52: si Bach—Busoni 
é PAT BIsHOP, 4.R.C.M. (Scholar) 
SONATA for Cello and Piano, Op. 4 Ii Kodal; 


Cello : JOHN WINGHAM, A.R.C.M. Piano : DoNALD HAwkswortH, A.R.C.M. (Scholar) 


STRING QUARTET in C major, Op. 59, No. 3... wee “9 eas —y ae Beethoven 
Violins : ANNE AsHeNHURsT (Scholar), JULIET STEARNS (Scholar) 
Viola : Benrra LUSCOMBE, A.R.C.M. Cello : DoroTHy FOREMAN, A.R.C.M. 
WEDNESDAY, MARCH 11 (Chamber) 
CONCERTO for four Violins and Piano ... ipa a aoe bie ‘a3 is : Vivald? 
ANTHONY SALTMARSH (Exhibitioner). Davip BULLOCK 
JOSEPHINE HARDING, Mary CADOGAN 


Accompanist : ELIZABETH RITCHIE, A.R.C.M. (Exhibitioner) 


SONGS : (a) Minnelied ; 
(b) Liebestreu Sa ik pene ae vie x roe oes as ds Brahins 
(c) An cine Acolsharfe were) 
PATRICIA RUNDLE (Associated Board Scholar— -Canada) 
Accompanist ; ELIZABETH RITCHIE, A.R.CM. (Exhibitioner) 
SONATA for Clarinet and Piano , tye Ry See as oes is ate ... Hindemith 
KENNETH Martin, PAMELA STICKLEY, A.R.C.M, (Associated Board Scholar— Malta) 
PIANO QUINTET in F minor, Op, 34 ; 5 ses ros Fae 
Piano ; Hitary Leren, Ackcm, (Scholar) 
Violins : INGVAK JONASSON, A.RLC.M. (Exhibitioner—Iccland), JOHN LUDLOW (Scholar) 
Viola : Bentra Luscomnr, ARCOM. Cello : JOHN WINGHAM, A.R.CM. 


Brahms 


FRIDAY, MARCH 13 (Choral) 


THE HUNDREDTH PSALM rv , oe ; vs Say wee Vaughan Williams 
FOUR TRIOS for temale voices, Op. 17 "a S95 sy me in oa Brahins 
Horns » ANDI Ww Woousuan (Scholar), PAUL DuppinG (Scholar) 

Harp : WENDY BURCHELL 
REQUIEM oF ret ist ve ti vay ct eet ort 55 Ar Rae Mozart 
Soprano ; Josimiine NeNDICK, A.R.CM. Alto : DELIA WooLrorb, A.R.c.M, (Scholar) 
Tenor ; KtNnern MCKELLAR. Bass ; RANKEN Busy 
Organist: JOUN BincH, AJe.M, Timpanist : WILLIAM REID, A.R.CM, 


Conductor ; Dr. Harotp Darxt 


TUESDAY, MARCH 17 (The Second Orchestra) 

OVERTURE — , ep ‘ ; The Flying Dutchman ; ; ; re, Wagner 
CONCERTO for Piano and Orchestra 8 * a as oT 
MICHAEL MATTHEWs, A.R.c.M. (Scholar) 


SYMPHONY No, 4 in A major (The Italian)... ves toy see is ae Mendelssohn 
Conductor ; Grorat STRATTON, Leader of the Orchestra : ANTHONY SALTMARSH (Exhibitioner) 


Schumann 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 18 (Chamber) 


SONATINA for Flute and Piano... oo zk ri) eee see ai ay ace Milhaud 
JANE HAWKINS, A.R.CM, BeRYL TERRY, A.R.C.M, 
ARIAS: (a) Seufzer, Thrinen, Kummer, Noth (Cantata 21) 
(b) Ich will auf den Herren schau'n (Cantata 93) See 
PAULINE BROCKLEss, A.R.C.M. (Scholar) 
Harpsichord continuo : James LOCKHART, A.R.C.M. Oboe obbligato : JOHN BARNETT, A.R.CAL. 
Cello continuo : JOHN WINGHAM, A.R.CM. 


Bach 


SONATA for Violin and Piano (1939) x a te eee oe an aD . Hindemith 
Michatt DurrirLp (Scholar), MALCOLM LIPKIN, 4.R.C.M. (Scholar) 
BRANDENBURG CONCERTO No. 6 in B flat_ major AD eae an an on Bach 
Violas : MARGARET MAJOR, A.R.C.M. (Scholar), MicHart Durrietp (Scholar) 

Cellos : Sueita GRoGan (Scholar), RHUNA MARTIN (Scholar—South Africa), 

JOHN WINGHAM, A.R.C.M. 

Bass : DIANA FRYER, A.R.C.M. (Scholar) 

Directed at the Harpsichord by JAMES LOCKHART, A.R.C.M, 

WEDNESDAY, MARCH 25 (Chamber) 

PIANO SOLO: Variations on an original theme, Op. 21, No. 1 500 ee “a5 oy Brahms 
CARLINA CARR (Associated Board Scholar—Canada) 

THEME AND VARIATIONS for two Violins eer oe ave aWs sas «.. Alan Rawsthorne 
TERESA FAuby (Associated Board Scholar—New Zealand). Susan Leon (Scholar—South Africa) 
PIANO SOLOS : (a) Ondine \ Preludes, Book 11) Seas as) Ay a eis 

(c) Toccata (Le Tombeau de Couperin)... Se0 see sae oe Ravel 
ELIZABETH CREED, A.R.C.M. (Associated Board Scholar) 
SONATA for Oboe and Piano ace eee a one Bae 3) <9 oes ... Hindemith 
JOHN BARNETT, A.R.C.M. JOHN BIRCH, A.R.C.M. 
STRING QUARTET No. 6 ... Bartok 


Violins : MALCOLM LATCHEM, A.R.CM. (Scholar), Lestey Wutte (Scholar) . 
Viola : MARGARET MAJOR, A.R.C.M. (Scholar). Cello : DoroTHy BROWNING, A.R.C.M. (Scholar) 
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THURSDAY, MARCH 26 (The First Orchestra) 






In memory of HER MAJESTY QUEEN MARY 
NIMROD (from the Enigma Variations) 





‘ Elgar 


THE NATIONAL ANTHEM 


FANTASIA AND FUGUE in C minor 


: rats oe <t Bach 
Organist : JOHN BIRCH, A.R.CM. 


CONCERTO for Viola and Orchestra 


MARGARET Masor, A.R.C.M. (Scholar) 


“ SIEGFRIED’S JOURNEY TO THE RHINE“ 
SERENADE for Tenor, Horn and Strings 


Tenor : 
FANTASIA AND FUGUE in C 


KENNETH MCKELLAR. 


minor 


Horn > ANDREW WoODDURN (Scholar) 


William Walton 


Wagner 
Benjamin Britten 


Bach 


Transcribed for Orchestra by Elgar 


Conductor : RICHARD AUSTIN. Leader of the Orchestra : GILLIAN TE ASTWOOD, ARO M, 


OPERA 


A performance by The Opera Class was given in the Parry Theatre on Vriday, Mareh 6, 1953, at 

5.30 p.m., of * The Linleys,” a new Ballad Opera by John Woodiwiss, 
“THE LINLEYS " 
A Ballad Opera in three acts with music composed and arranged by Muriel Todd assisted by Rhoslyn Davies 
and William Reid 
Characters in order of appearance 

Prologue (** Scandal DY, ws “ = ae eee en 
Thomas Linley (a musician) ... 
Mrs. Linley (his wife) 


Josephine Nendick 
Kenneth Fawcett 
Patricia Grimshaw 


{ Act 1; Frances Wilkes 
Elizabeth Linley (his daughter) + Act ll: Marie Powell 
it Act Ill: Peggy Fearn 
Actl: — Patrician Jackson 
Mary Linley (his daughter) { Act ll: Mary Jones 
| Diana Limb 


Act lll: 
i Kenneth McKellar 
James Shuker 

; Edward Byles 
Thomas Wallington 
Josephine Nendick 
Blizabeth Gordon 
Patricia Rundle 
Rosemary Hill 
William Peden 
Irvine Porter 


Leighton Camden 
Penelope Barlow 


Diana Limb, Patricia 
Irvine Porter, Leighton Camden 


Richard Brinsley Sheridan 
Captain Thomas Matthews 
Walter Long (an elderly gentleman) 
Lord Tufton (an old aristocrat) 
Ist Lady (Sally) ... 
2nd Lady (Chliée) 
3rd Lady (Caroline) 5 
4th Lady (Mrs. Catmint) ‘ 
Paddy O'Rorke (Sheridan's servant) .. 
An Innkeeper a3 * 
A Gentleman 
A Beggar eo 
Mansour (a black slave) . Ws a rag ve aK 
Peggy Fearn, Frances Wilkes, Mary Jones, Marie Powell, 
Jackson, Kenneth Byles, Eric Stannard, 
Synopsis OF SCeNts—Period 1772 
Act I: The music room in the Linley’s house, Bath, 


Citizens of Bath : 


ACwat: Scene |, Spring Gardens, Bath, the next evening. 
5 Scene 2. An Inn on the London Road, a few hours later, 
5 Act Ill; The Linley’s garden, Bath, some weeks later, 


Produced by Joyce Wodeman and Joyce Warrack 
Dances arranged by Margaret Rubel 
The music will be played on two pianos and will be conducted by William Reid 
Scenery for Acts I and II designed and painted by David Gentleman 
Scenery for Act III designed and painted by Peter Lipscomb 
‘ Costumes by Pauline Elliott 


Stage Manager : Eileen Wood. Stage Director : Pauline Elliot 


OPERA REPERTORY 


A performance of Opera Repertory was given in The Parry Theatre on Friday, March 27, 1953, at 
5.30 p.m. 


RIGOLETTO (Act IID 


si5 Verdi 
Rigoletto (the Court Jester) 


Kenneth Fawcett 


Gilda (his daughter) 
The Duke of Mantua 
Sparafucile oo 
Maddalena (his sister) 


“Conducted by William Reid 


.. Mary Jones 
Edward Byles 
James Shuker 

Patricia Grimshaw 
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AIDA (Scene from Act 1) 


Ramphis (Priest of Isis) a 


Radames 
Amneris 
Aida 
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Conducted by Edward Chudacoif es 


HE BARTERED BRIDE (Two excerpts from Act III) 


Visek 

Esmeralda ... oni 

The Circus Manager 

The Indian HUN 
Ml Jenik 

Marenka 


“Conducted by William Reid 


THE MARRIAGE OF FIGARO (Two excerpts from Act IID 
Barbarina (Antonio's daughter, in love with Cherubino) 
Susanna (maid of the Countess) S 54 Bee 


Marcellina ... Bas ie 
The Countess Almaviva 
Figaro (the Count’s valet) 
Cherubino (his page) 

The Count Almaviva 
Don Basilio... F 

Don Curzio ‘ 
Antonio (the gardener) 
Dr, Bartolo ‘i 


Director of Opera : 
Stage Manager ; 


Clive Carey. 
Eric Stannard. 


Conducted by Alan Abbott 
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ave “ke Verdi 
ae James Shuker 
Thomas Wallington 
Joan Clarkson 

Maric Powell 


F zis --- Smetana 
Thomas Wallington 
... Diana Limb 
Leighton Camden 
Rankin Bushby 
Kenneth McKellar 
Frances Wilkes 


owe Mozart 
Diana Limb 
Peggy Fearn 


, Joan Clarkson 
Josephine Nendick 
James Shuker 
Patricia Jackson 
Kenneth Fawcett 
William Peden 
Kenneth Biles 
Rankin Bushby 
Irvin Porter 


Musical Director : Richard Austin 
Stage Director : Pauline Elliott 


COUNTY COUNCIL JUNIOR EXHIBITONERS 


A concert was given on Saturday, March 28, 1953, at 11,30 am. 
Pat Humphreys, Joan Perry, Christine C. 
Sylvia Thompson, Jeanne Pearce, Anthea Neild, Eileen Nash, 
Daphne Butwick ; Violin one played by Eric She 
The C 


Nash and Bransby Roberts, 


astaldini, John Featherstone, 


Pianoforte solos were played by 
Gillian Smith, Margaret James, 


Dorothy Anderson, Anne Franklin and 
third (Accompanist : 
loir sang three songs (Conductor: M, Humby). The Junior 


Mario Kennedy), Irene 


Orchestra played one piece (Conductor: E. Spurrell), and two pieces (Conductor + M. Cole). The 


Senior Ore 


hestra played two pieces (Conductor : 


Alan Abbott). 


A.R.C.M. EXAMINATION 


APRIL, 1953 


The following are the names of the successful candidates ; 
SECTION 1, PiANOroRTE (Performing) 


*Atkinson, Leslie John 
Bailey, Nellic Rowena 
Barratt, Audrey Joan 

*Calderhead, John Richard 

Wynne 
Calladine, Antony Gladwyn 
Clarke, Gladys Lily 
Cowie, Catherine 
Cushway, Winifred Grace 
Davey, Helene Maric Joy 
Delarue, Edwin David 
Dodman, Ann Winifred 
Fairchild, Darline Collette 
Ferguson, Malcolm Arthur 
Filhol, Yvonne Joyce 


*Garden, Edward James Clarke 


Ghows, Aisha 


Healey, Maureen Evelyn Q 
‘ ae Patricia 
Hilton, Patricia Kathleen 


* Hopkins, Glyn Stanley 


Hunt, Charles Richard 
James, John David 
Lau, Biau Chin 
Ledger, Philip Stevens 
Linton, Margaret Reid 


*Milne, Avis Elsie Jean 


Nicholson, Marguerite Elaine 

Nossoff, Victor 

Orion, May 

Parsons, Alma Jeanne 

Pengelly, William 

Platt, Tessa Elizabeth 
*Pringle, Janice Mary 


Stcrion Il, PiANOvoRTE (Teaching)- 


Arnott, Janet Jemima McLay 


Arnott, Janette Brown 
Barber, Joan Margaret 
Barrett, Aimee Elizabeth 
Beckwith, Norma 
Bell, Cyril 

*Bennet, Alasdair Sutherland 
Bishop, Patricia Mary 
Boardman, Janet Evelyn 
Brock, Hilda Pauline 
Burchell, Wendy L’Evesque 
Coghlan, Maureen Mary 

Valerie 

Coleman, Phoebe Margaret 
Crossling, Douglas Ormston 
Davis, Beryl Hilda 
Dowes, Beryl Spencer 
Duncan, Pamela Elizabeth 
Dutton, Victor Harold 
Eytle, Daphne Patricia 
Fairbanks, Fredrick George 
Farid, Boussaina 
Featherstone, Susanna 


Fernando, Patricia 
Fox, Janie 
Hall, Susan C, 
Harris, Iris Doreen 
Hatfield, Jocelyn 
*Hay, Jean Fleming 
Hayes, Jane M. 
Hilton, Elsie Mackay 
Hooper, Mary Ruth 
Houston, Ian McKechnie 
*Howie, Euphemia Jean 
Huson, Heather Kathleen 
Ibberson, Jean Margaret 
Jamieson, Jean Steel 
Keates, Ronald Arthur 
Leslie, Rosemary MacLeod 
Lindsay, Joan Mary 
Longson, Janet 
McGill, Mary 
MeLaughlin, Richard 
Christopher 
Mackie, Margaret Leitch 
*Mahy, Rosemary Joy 


Rees, A. J. Heward 

Runnett, Henry Brian 

Rutter, Doreen Margaret 
Elizabeth 

Ryall, Joan 

Selson, Viola 

Shur, Laura Sarah 

Spence, Margaret Elizabeth 

Stamp, Shelagh Valerie 

Turner, Angela Rosalind 

Warren, Eva 

Welsh, Reneé Kerr Rac 

White, Margaret 

Williamson, Heather 

Wilson, Janet Sykes 


Marshall, Frances Elizabeth 
Maughan, Jean Margaret 
Morris, Sydney Altimore 
Naylor, Marie Patricia 
Phillips, Ivan Clarence 
Patt, Tessa Elizabeth 
Raines, Pamela Mary 
Rudd, Joyce 
Schofield, Barbara Durden 
Scott, Caroline Fraser 
Slater, Barbara Anne 
Smith, Doreen May 
Spencer, Alice Mary 
Tetley, Felicity Jacqueline 
Thom, Olive Arnold 
Thompson, Elizabeth Anne 
Thorneloe, Travers Dalrymple 
*Turner, Gillian Gwenneth 
Unwin, Diana Jane 
Wade, Thomas 
Waterhouse, Audrey Mary 
Wilson, Marie 
Wright, Josephine Mary 
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SECTION IV. OrGaNn (Performing)- 


Beck, John Edward Kesterton, Sidney Myring 
Bing, Monica Joan Leeson, Martin Lister 
*Bower, Elizabeth Mary “Lincoln, Brian William 


Hollinrake, Roger Barker *MeWilliam, Clement Charles 


SECTION V. 


Viola— 
Lovell, John Keith 


STRINGED INSTRUMENTS (Performing)— 


SECTION VI. STRINGED INSTRUMENTS (Teaching) — 
Violin— 
Tschaikov, Daphne 
White, Lesley Ann 


Viola— 
Cullen, Antony John 
Duffield, John Michael 
Hamilton-Eddy, Ann 
Schreyeck, Valerie 


Srcrion VIL Harp (Performing)— 


Jones, Hugh Roberts, Gwenda Elizabeth 


SECTION VIL. Winpb INSTRUMENTS (Performing)- 


Flute— Oboce— 
Berry, Susan Elizabeth Wendy Burrow, Joan Evelyn 
Campbell, Michael Trevor tShneck, Sylvia 


Lynden, Patricia 


Trumpet— 
*Mitchell, Ronald 
Alexander Young 
*Reeve, Peter William 
*Sutton, Frank 


SECTION IX. SINGING (Performing)- 


Adey, Jan Cynthia 

Carter, Margaret Elizabeth 
Davis, Beryl Grace 
Jackson, Patricia 


Johnstone, Doreen Ellen 
Katsarou, Sophia 
Lewis, Catherine Gaynor 
McAusland, Day 


SECTION X. SINGING (Teaching)- 


Bentall, Brenda 


*Gillord, Anna Margaret 
Drake, Gerald 


Symons, Reginald Walter 


SECTION XI. THEory or Music— 


Armstrong, Lionel Herschmann, Heinz 


SECTION XH. ScHoot Music (Teaching)— 


Aylett, Josie Susanne 


Hucklesby, Douglas Jack 
Nankivell 


*Matthews, Michael Gough 


SecTION XIV. GENERAL MUSICIANSHIP— 


Todd, Stanley Charles *Young, Derek Lawson 


PUPILS ENTERED — MIDSUMMER 


Allen, P. T. (Greenford) Draper, D. M. (Chorley Wood) 
Austin, Avis (Worcester) Haughton, June (Jamaica) 


RE-ENTRIES. 


Parsons, J. S. (London) Schlackman, D. H. (London) 


* Pass in Optional Harmony 
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*Mackintosh, Kenneth William 

*Pomtfret, Jesse Willian 
Shobbrook, Kenneth Leslie 
Turner, John God trey 


Violoncello— 


Handy, Shirley Elizaberhy 
Lovell, Ewin Mary 
Storer, Thomas William 
Strong, Bridget Anne 


Clarinet- 


*Gittings, Robert George 
Bromley 
Gregory, Peter 
Howes, Evelyn Zillah 
Jennings, Anthony Wallice 
Lissack, Patricia Ann 
*Wurzburger, Walter Bric 


Styles, John Ernest Fredric 
Windley, Mary 


Mann, Lionet Frederic 


*Tonkin, Allan Guthrie John 


TERM, 1953. 


Lim, Cheng (Malaya) 


+ Pass in Optional Alternative Instrument 
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PROVISIONAL CONCERT FIXTURES 


SUMMER TERM, 1953 





It is hoped to keep to the following scheme, although it may be 
necessary to alter or cancel any concert eyey without notice. 


First Week 
WEDNESDAY, April 29, at 5.30 
Recital 


Second Week 
WEDNESDAY, MAY 6, at 5.30 
Chamber Concert 
Pray, May 8, at 5.30 
Crees Lecture 


Third Week 
WrpNesDAy, May 13, at 5.30 
Chamber Concert 
FRipay, May 15, at 5.30 
Crees Lecture 


Fourth Week 
WEDNESDAY, May 20, at 5.30 
Chamber Concert 
PRipay, May 22, at 5.30 
Crees Lecture 


Fifth Week 
WEDNESDAY, May 27, at 5.30 
Chamber Concert 


* THURSDAY, MAy 28, at 5.30 
First Orchestra 
Sixth Week 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 3, at 5.30 
Chamber Concert 


Seventh Week 
TUESDAY, JUNE 9, at 5.30 
Second Orchestra 
WEDNESDAY, JUNI 10, at 5,30 
Chamber Concert 
FRIDAY, JUNE 12, at 5.30 p.m. 
Drama 


Eighth Week 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 17, at 5.30 
Chamber Concert 
Ninth Week 
WEDNESDAY, JUNF 24, at 5.30 
Chamber Concert 
FRIDAY, JUNE 26, at 5.30 
Patron’s Fund Competition 
(Men Singers) 
Tenth Week 
WebNESDay, JULY 1, at 5.30 
Chamber Concert 
Fripay, JuLy 3, at 5.30 
Choral Concert 


Eleventh Week 
TUESDAY, JULY 7, at 5.30 
Second Orchestra 
WEDNESDAY, JULY 8, at 5.30 
Chamber Concert 
Twelfth Week 


+ * WEDNEsDAyY, JULY 15, at 5.30 
+ * Tuurspay, JULY 16, at 5.30 
+ * Fripay, Juty 17, at 5.30 


Opera with First Orchestra 


Admission is free to all performances, but tickets will be required for the dates marked ¢ 


+* A limited number of tickets will be 
these three performances. It is regrette 


available on application for ONE ONLY of 
d that subscribers’ current tickets cannot give 


admission, but every attempt will be made to enable subscribers to be present if 


xpplication is made early enough. 


H. V. ANSON, Registrar. 


